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I send this Sermon to the press at the request of some of those who heard it. In 
preaching it, it was, of course, necessary to condense the illustrations as far as possi- 
ble. I have added to the printed pamphlet what seems necessary, with some 
explanatory notes, not fitted for the pulpit. 

I may state here, as in one of these notes, that I have everywhere relied on origi- 
nal Roman Catholic authorities. Nor do I ask any better general confimantaad of my 
historical statements than are in the Pope’s letter announcing the decree, and the 


recent proclamation of it by Bishop de Charbonnel, of Toronto. 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 27, 1855. 


THE 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


“CTHERE IS NONE GOOD BUT ONE, THAT IS, GoD.’?— Matt. xix. 17. 


Tue Roman Caruouic Cuurca has just now, for the first 
time for several centuries, added another article to its 
creed. ‘The Pope has called together an assembly of 
bishops from all parts of the world. The full pomp of the 
most ceremonious of cities has welcomed their arrival. 
Those also who remained at their homes have all written 
to him their views on the subject which calls together this 
council. 

After its formal deliberations, on the eighth of December, 
1854, more than two hundred of the highest officers of the 
Church, from every part of Christendom, and an innu- 
merable body of lesser officers, moved in procession from 
the Pope’s palace to St. Peter’s Church. The Pope there 
mounted his throne; and, in the strict ceremonial of that 
spot, the cardinals, archbishops, and bishops took their 
respective places. The deans of the college of cardinals 
and of the bishops then presented at the foot of the throne 
a petition, praying the Most Holy Father for the final 
decision, by his supreme and infallible judgment, of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 
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The Pontiff replied, that he willingly received the 
petition, but that the Holy Spirit must be invoked, in 
order that he might answer it. 

The whole assembly then invoked the Holy Spirit, in the 
chorus which the Church has sung for a thousand years: — 


“Come, thou Creator Spirit ! 
Visit the souls of thine own; 
Fill with grace from above 
The breasts which thou hast framed.”’ 


And the Holy Spirit came. Do not let us doubt that. 
And that awe-struck old man, who had led in this prayer, 
so interpreted it that he went on, with a tremulous voice, 
to read the first addition which, for so many centuries, that 
Church has made to the written articles of her faith, —the 
decree which proclaims that Mary, the mother of Jesus, was 
born without original sin; that she, of all mankind, was free, 
from the first instant of her life, from that taint supposed to 
rest on all the children of Adam. 

And then, as the old man’s voice was silent, the cannon 
of St. Angelo pealed forth, the bells of the churches rang 
joy, the congregation joined in a hymn of thanksgiving, 
brilliant banners were thrown out in the streets, and the 
procession returned to the Pope’s chapel, where he crowned 
an image of Mary with a crown of gold and brilliants. 

With such ceremony was heralded the annunciation of 
an article of faith, which had never been published before. 
The Roman Church declares that it has always believed it; 
but the Church, until now, has never stated its belief in 
form. 

I cannot look on this ceremonial with the mixture of 
contempt and surprise with which I find it spoken of in 
private letters and in some newspapers. In this country, 
where Romanism is, half insensibly, a good deal modified 
by the institutions around it, comparatively little has been 


~ 
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said or done by Roman Catholics, with regard to so 
important a matter as the inauguration of an article of 
faith. And so there has sprung up a notion among some 
Protestants, that the whole thing was a giant sham; that, 
behind it, this assembly of prelates was planning some new 
assault upon human liberty. It has been said, in public 
and in private, that such a decree, in our times, was too 
complete an absurdity to have been the real object of such 
attention in the Roman See. 

But this is only a Protestant’s view; and the view, too, 
of a Protestant who is distant from Rome. In fact, a 
steady pressure has been pushing the Church up to this 
mark for years. And Pius [X.—the weak, good old man, 
who fell beneath the stone he tried to lift from his people’s 
neck, and let it crush them and himself together *— un- 
doubtedly thinks that he is distinguished above all the 
Popes for centuries,— favored, indeed, by a _ peculiar 
providence, — that he, from them all, should be permitted 
to pronounce this great decree.t The Roman Church has 
been tending toward it for centuries. And those who 
drink in Roman waters at their fountain are delighted that 
the great moment has come. 

It ought not to have less interest for Protestants. For it 
is the best conceivable illustration of the working of that 
Roman Catholic system which rules half the Christian 
world. And also,—which to us is of still more importance, 
— it is the legitimate fruit of that theology from which that 
Roman hierarchy was born, and whose fetters still cramp 


* «Tt may be that the stone which thou art heaving 
From off thy people’s neck, shall fall and crush thee.” 
Mrs. Kemble’s Sonnet to Pius IX. Rome, 1846. 


+ When this sermon was preached, we had not received the Pope’s Apostolic 
Letter announcing the dogma. It has since arrived, and contains these words: 
‘¢ We open our lips in joy, and our tongue speaks in gladness. We give, and will 
never cease to give, the most humble and fervent thanksgivings to Christ Jesus our 
Lord, who, notwithstanding our unworthiness, has done us the singular favor of offer- 
ing and deereeing this honor, this glory, and this praise, to the Most Holy Virgin.” 
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the Protestant part of the Christian world. A hundred 
years hence,— when Sebastopol is remembered no more 
than we now remember Porto Bello; and Louis Napoleon 
forgotten, as Louis the Fifteenth is forgotten; and this 
Pope, like the Pope of a century since, — this decree will 
be remembered, as a remarkable sign of the times; as a 
piece of the history of thought, to be studied in any study 
of the eternal questions which relate to the mind of man. 

In one word: While we are indifferent, — while even 
Roman Catholics around us are indifferent,— there passes, 
under our eyes, one of those corruptions of faith which 
have been slowly heaped up for the burial of the stone 
which is set as the foundation-stone. We see the thing 
done here. If we trace its history, we have a lesson as to 
the way it has been done before. For it is the heart of 
man which works these improvements in the creed; and 
the heart of man does not change. 

This ceremony is the consummation of the habit of wor- 
shipping the Virgin Mary. This habit has been growing 
on the Roman Church now for many centuries. 


I. Here is a complete illustration, therefore, under our 
own eyes, of the tendency of men gradually to come to 
worship that to which they are grateful, and which they 
love. 

The only allusions in the New Testament to any honors 
paid to Mary are in the dying words of Jesus, where he 
commends her to St. John, “ Son, behold thy mother;” in 
the addresses made to her by Gabriel and Elizabeth, 
“ Hail, highly favored!” “Blessed among women!” and 
her own words, “ All generations shall call me blessed.” 
On these last rest the scriptural arguments of the Roman 
Church for the doctrine of her peculiar freedom from sin. 
The Romanist writers complain that our version does not 
fairly represent the word xexapironéon, by “highly favored ;” 
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and they read “full of grace,’ as an improvement. The 
criticism is not worth much; for, whatever the word means, 
Paul applies it to himself and the Ephesians. (Eph. i. 6.) 
So little, indeed, can be argued from a single word, that 
this happens to be the very word used by the Son of 
Sirach (ix. 8), where he says, “ Turn away thine eye from 
a beautiful woman.” As his writings are a part of the 
Roman Catholic canon, if Mary is the only woman who is 
xexaptrouévn, — “full of grace,’ — his injunction is an unfor- 
tunate one for a doctrine which seeks to render her 
particular honor. 

In the new-formed Church, for more than three hundred 
years after, though Origen calls Mary full of grace, there is 
no notice of any formula or rite in her honor. Then there 
is mention of a practice, denounced as heretical by Epipha- 
nius, about the year 373, called the “ Collyridian heresy.” 
He styles it “the women’s heresy.’ Certain women used 
to offer to Mary, cakes called collyrides,— whence the 
worship received its two names. As honors and obiations 
were offered at the tombs of the dead, in this age, the only 
remarkable feature of this ceremony was, that it was 
offered to Mary, without reference to the place of her 
burial, which was not known. 

In these services, probably, prayers for Mary’s intercession 
were offered. ‘The earliest address to her on record, how- 
ever, in the form of prayer, is in a rhetorical address to her 
by Athanasius, in an essay “De Sanctissima Deipara,” — 
“ Of the Most Sacred Mother of God.” It contains, for 
instance, these words, “ Hear, O daughter of David and of 
Abraham! incline thine ear to our prayers, and forget not 
thy people;” and “Intercede for us, lady, mistress, queen, 
and mother of God!”* Athanasius died in 376; and it is 
quite probable that these words belong to a period even 


* Athanasius, vol. i. p. 1041. 
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earlier than “the heresy of the cakes.” From that time 
forward, there is occasional allusion to prayers for Mary’s 
intercession, increasing in frequency up to our own time. 

As, at the same time, the custom was growing of calling 
Jesus “ God,” his mother was sometimes called the mother 
of God, —as in this tract of Athanasius. The phrase gave 
rise to discussion, however. It made one of the points in 
the Nestorian controversy ;* and its general use in the 
Western Church is to be referred to no earlier period than 
the Council of Chalcedon, in 451. 

Meanwhile, the worship rendered her was in form simply 
that rendered to the other saints. She was asked to inter- 
cede with her Son. In its origin, this practice was as 
simple in theory as the practice, in our Puritan churches, 
of a member’s asking the prayers of the congregation. 

In such devotions, and in thought upon them, there 
gradually arose that half-devout, half-dreamy love of Mary, 
which has been steadily growing upon the Church of Rome. 
Our natural affection for the mothers from whom we are 
born has proved the human sentiment most universal, and 
most like the devotion we render to God. This sentiment 
is used with great earnestness, —too devout to be called 
ingenious, —in arousing the love for Mary, which is, it is 
clear, in many hearts, the consecration of the love men 


bear for their own mothers. Such appeals which we hear - 


of in Protestant countries, as made to the most dissolute 
men, and forcing tears from them,—as when they are 
asked if their mothers had not taught them to pray, or if 
they could bear to offend a mother’s love of them, —are 


* « Has God a mother? Then were the Gentiles excusable when they invented 
mothers for their gods. Then was Paul false when he said of the Deity of Christ, 
‘without father, without mother, without descent.’ (Heb. vii. 3.) The creature did 
not produce the wnereateable; but produced the man, the instrument of Deity. The 
Holy Spirit did not create God the Word; but created the temple for God the Word, 
which he should inhabit,” &c., &c.—Nusrorius: First Sermon, “ @coroxoc Maria 
an autem av9pwroréxoc.” 


—— ee. 
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made in the Roman Church with a mystical allusion to 
Mary mother; who, by this connection, shares, without 
diminishing, the love which every child bears to the mother 
who bore him. ‘There is nothing in religious experience 
more touching than the tender regard with which the most 
immoral men regard their mothers’ virtues, or than the 
respect with which the most irreligious men remember 
their mothers’ religion. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
such regard or respect is always woven in with the devo- 
tion for “ Mary mother.” Take, for example, the following 
story from “The Glories of Mary,” by St. Alphonse Li- 
guori, — a devotional book, circulated more widely perhaps 
than any other in the world. It closes the chapter on 
“ Mary the Hope of the Sinner.” 


“One of the most distinguished preachers of the last century 
was once called, about midnight, to administer the last sacraments 
to a young nobleman who had just been seized with apoplexy. 
When he arrived, he found the house all in confusion, the wife 
distracted, and the physicians vainly employing all the resources 
of their art, on an invalid, with no more than the semblance of 
life. This was the state of things during the night: when day 
appeared, the churches being opened, the priest went to offer a 
votive Mass of the Holy Virgin for the sick person in the next 
chapel. And— glory for ever be to God and his blessed Mother ! 
— it was scarcely finished when a servant came to tell him that his 
master had now the use of his faculties. The surprise of this good 
priest was greatly increased, when, on revisiting the gentleman, 
who had been too well known by his scandals and debaucheries, he 
found him penetrated with the liveliest sorrow and compunction, 
imploring pardon of God, more by tears than words, and offering 
his life for the expiation of his sins. In these dispositions, he 
made his confession, and received the last sacraments. The 
confessor, edified and amazed at such a change, when all was 
over, asked the dying person if he had any idea of the cause of 
such a miracle of the divine mercy in his favor. ‘ Alas, Father!’ 
he replied, ‘what other cause could there be but divine mercy 
itself, moved by your prayers, and perhaps by those of my deceased 
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mother? This good woman was a model of piety to the court, and 
to the city. Iwas her only son. After being married but a few 
years, her husband died; and, unfortunately for me, she survived 
him but a few months. When on her deathbed, she caused me 
to be brought to her, and spoke nearly in the following words: 
“T leave you, my son, an illustrious name, and riches in abundance; 
but I entreat you to prefer to both the sacred name of Christian. 
You are exposed to great dangers, my child: to what jeopardy, 
perhaps, will not your best possessions expose you? I die, alas! 
too soon for you; but may the will of God be accomplished! I 
leave you under the protection of the holy Virgin, and entreat her 
to show herself your mother. If you, my child, wish to give me 
some mark of attachment and recollection, promise me the only 
thing I am going to ask of you. It will cost you little: it is to 
recite the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin every day.” I promised 
her most readily,’ said the invalid, ‘and never failed to keep my 
word amid all my debaucheries; nay, I confess, that for the last 
ten years it is the only act of religion I have performed. The 
confessor thus saw clearly, that the conversion of this young man 
was owing to the special protection of Mary.” 


The story is so simple and tender, that I will not hazard 
a question as to its truth; and the inference of the con- 
fessor illustrates the readiness, of which I speak, to turn 
filial love into the love of Mary. 

In such ways, that half-dreamy, half-devout loves of Mary 
has gradually gone so far in the home-department of the 
Church of Rome, that, by the statement of a Jesuit eccle- 
siastic of our own day, while in the exercise of his profes- 
sion in Rome, “ The religion of Italy is latterly becoming 
less and less the religion of Christ; and the devotion to 
the Most Holy Virgin is certainly on the increase.” *  Pro- 
testants,” he says, in accounting for this, “ habitually dwell 


* This gentleman’s name is not given in the volume whence I take it, —the Rey. 
M. H. Seymour’s “Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome,’’ a book of singular 
fairness. As this is the only instance where I have occasion to use, even as reporters 
a Protestant authority, I may be permitted to remark, that the fact is one which no 
one will question. I have no occasion to quote any but Roman eco in good 
repute, throughout this Sermon. 
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on Christ teaching, on Christ working wonders, or on 
Christ dying: in a Protestant mind, the great object is 
Christ in the maturity of his manhood. But we Roman- 
ists habitually dwell on the childhood of Christ; and, in 
that meditation, he is usually associated with his mother. 
The thought of the child leads to thought, affection, con- 
_ templation, devotion for the mother. When one thinks of 
the little incidents between him and her; recollects that 
she led him by the hand, listened to all his innocent prattle, 
and, during all those days of his happy childhood, that she 
alone, of all the world, knew that the little child whom she 
bore in her womb, nursed at her breasts, and fondled in her 
arms, was her God,—as he reflects on all this, his affec- 
tions are drawn out, and his feelings of devotion elevated, 
. towards Mary.” 

He begins with devotion to the child: he ends in devo- 
tion to the mother. 

The contrast between Romanism and Protestantism here 
made is the contrast between Christ the child, and Christ 
after he has entered on his ministry, — no bad illustration 
of the places of the two systems in the history of the 
Church. 

Picture to yourselves, now, this affectionate, lovely, en- 
thusiastic feeling towards the mother of Christ, cultivated 
by centuries of training, and by all the resources of painting, 
poetry, and a ceremonious ritual. 

To give to it a full interpretation, remember, all along, 
_ that it is not to the mother of the “man Christ Jesus” that 

this worship and love is addressed, but to the mother of the 
infinite God. “ Choose,” says St. Bernard, “which you 
will most admire, — the most beneficent condescension of 
the Son, or the sublime dignity of the mother. On each 
side, it is a subject of wonder and astonishment. That a 
God should obey a woman, is a humility beyond example; | 
and that a woman commands a God, is an unparalleled 
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privilege.”* “'The King of Heaven,” says Thomas Aqui- 
nas, “has given us his mother for our mother, and in her 
hands resigned, if we might say so, this omnipotence in 
the sphere of grace, that he might place in her the hope of 
our salvation, and all the help necessary to attain it.” F 

Thus far had this worship come, even seven centuries 
ago. Mary was recognized, not as God, nor as perfect, but 
as the true depository of the mercies of God. 

When once this point had been reached by the enthusi- 
asis, and it was announced that Mary, “on the side of 
grace, was omnipotent over God,” | there was a way open 
for the rapid progress which the worship of Mary has made 
in the Roman Church, especially in the last half-century. 
Her writers have represented Mary as holding the mercy of 
God, while the God Jesus held his justice. ‘Thus does the 
Roman Church now divide those two attributes, whose 
supposed conflict has been called “ The Conflict of Ages.” 
“ Lord, you have given justice to the King your Son,” says 
a Latin interpreter, “ because you have reserved mercy for 
the queen his mother.” “O glorious Lady!” says St. 
Idephonsus, “the Lord has confided to you all the gifts he 
wishes to dispense to his creatures; all the treasures of 
grace are committed to your care.” “ The Lord,” says St. 
Bernard, “wishes to grant us nothing without the agency 
of Mary.” “It is now the general sentiment of the Church,” 
writes Suarez, “that the intercession of the mother*of God 
is not only useful, but even necessary to salvation.” || “ By 


* Quoted by Archbishop Cullen, Primate of Ireland, in his “ Pastoral to the 
Roman Catholic Clergy,’’ July, 1850. 

+ Quoted in St. Alphonse Liguori, Glories of Mary.’’ My references are to the 
abridged edition authorized by Bishop Kenrick, Philadelphia, 1839. 

$ St. Bernardine of Sienna; “ Imperio Virginis omnia famulantur, etiam Deus, — 
All things obey the Virgin, even God.”? Liguori quotes the passage with approval, 
adding what Bernardine does not say, —‘* The saint wishes to insinuate thereby, that 
God hears Mary’s prayers as if they were commands.” 

|| For all these authorities, and many more, see St. Alphonse Liguori, as above, 
passim. 
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her prayers,” says Archbishop Cullen, in the “ Pastoral ” 
of 1850, “she can obtain whatsoever God can perform by 
his omnipotence. All the graces of Heaven descend to us 
through her hands.” 

So St. Gertrude said, that, in her presence, the Lord said 
to Mary, “I know that, in virtue of my omnipotence, I 
have invested you with power to deal out mercy, in such 
a manner as you find good, to all sinners who invoke 
you.” * 

Conceive thus of a “ Queen of Heaven,” who has already 
absolute power to forgive sin; and it is clear, that, whether 
that power have been derived or underived, sinners will 
come to her, rather than to the King, who is simple Justice. 
And this'is precisely the case in fact. The popular, the 
customary, prayer in pure Catholic countries is prayer to 
Mary. Whether there be an idea that her power is a 
derived power or not, she becomes the object of popular 
worship. The popular orders or societies in the Roman 
Church at the present time are those connected with devo- 
tion'to Mary. It is thus that in the words, already quoted, 
of an Italian priest, “the worship of the Virgin Mary is a 
growing worship in Rome: it is increasing in depth and 
intenseness of devotion.” + The beautiful words of the 
Breviary are, “If the winds of temptation arise, if thou 
run on the rocks of tribulation, look to the star, call upon 
Mary. If thou art tossed upon the waves of pride, of 
detraction, of ambition, of envy, look to the star, call upon 
Mary.” 

The doctrine of the Church in Italy, at this day, is, that 
God hears the prayer “offered through the Virgin Mary 
more quickly than that offered through Christ.” This 


* St. Alphonse Liguori, as above. 

+ Compare the Pope’s words in his Apostolic Letter; This original innocence 
of the August Virgin . . . the Church . . - has never eeased to favor daily more and 
more (magis in dies).”? — Letter of Dec. 8, 1854. 
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doctrine is illustrated by the vision recorded in the Chroni- 
cles of St. Francis. He tells us “that Brother Leo once 
saw in a vision two ladders, — one red, at the summit of 
which was Jesus Christ; and the other white, at the top 
of which presided his blessed mother. He observed that 
many who endeavored to ascend the first ladder fell down, 
and, on trying again, were equally unsuccessful, so that 
they never attained the summit; but, a voice having told 
them to try the white ladder, they soon gained the top, the 
Blessed Virgin having held forth her hands to help them.” 
The intercession of the Virgin, you see, succeeds, while 
that of Jesus fails. Or, as St. Bonaventura says, “ If my 
Saviour drive me off because of my sins, I shall go and 
cast myself at the feet of his mother. 'Thence I shall not 
rise until she has obtained my pardon; for she does not 
know what it is to be insensible to the voice of misery, and 
her pity will soften the anger of her Son.” * 

So high has grown the worship which began almost in 
rhetorical invocation of her, among the rest of the departed 
saints. 

I have made this statement distinctly of European coun- 
tries, particularly of Italy. I expect to be contradicted ; 
but I do not hesitate to say, that American Catholicism is, 
in this matter, a very different thing. It teaches such mild 
doctrines as the English and Irish Roman theologians of . 
the last century adventured, when it would press upon 
Protestants, yet unbroken, its views regarding the holy 
mother. Dr. Challoner’s Catechism, and Liguori’s “ Glo- 
ries of Mary,” both popular Roman Catholic books, are 
printed for very different sorts of readers; and the tender 
respect with which the one regards the Virgin contrasts 
strongly with the claim for her “ omnipotence in grace” 
made by the other. “It would be highly absurd,” says 


* St. Alphonse Liguori, “ Glories of Mary,” as above. 
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this Catechism, “if the ‘beads’ implied that the Blessed 
Virgin is either more powerful or more merciful than her 
Son; but we are far from any such notions.” “T shall cast 
myself at the feet of his mother,” says Bonaventura, quoted 
in the other work; “and her mercy will soften the anger 
of her Son.” In truth, the Roman Catholic Church in 
America has too much to do to hold its own, to be able 
to risk these extravagant elegancies of the “ development 
of faith.” If we would only keep free from the passion of 
persecution, which, just now, we seem in danger of lapsing 
into, it might well be left to its own decline. Of every 
hundred Romanists who come into America, not half ever 
appear on the registry of the Roman churches here, even if 
no allowance be made for the conversion of Protestants.* 
If we will leave that healthy process of decline to itself, and 
not stimulate it by any sort of persecution, we shall find 
the quality of Romanism and the number of its adherents 
sensibly affected from year to year. 

This I say, to show why my illustration of the growth 
of the adoration of Mary is drawn from what we will call 
pure “ Catholic ” countries, — countries where heresy has no 
power; not from America, though “the Church has given 


* The “ Metropolitan Catholic Almanac,” published at Baltimore, gives annually 
the returns made by the Roman Catholic bishops of their charge. Their estimates 
are certainly at the highest probable figure. At the beginning of 1846, they returned 
a Roman Catholic population of 1,071,800 persons. Besides the Mexican conquests, 
in seven years, at the beginning of 1853, they had gained 906,200 persons. This is 
a large increase; but 300,000 of it belongs to the births in Catholic families: 606,200 
is the increase from other quarters. In those same years, 1,050,000 persons came 
from Ireland to America, — almost all Catholics. From Roman Catholic states on 
the Continent, 650,000 persons came. Here is an arrival of 1,700,000 persons from 
Roman Catholic countries, of whom only 600,000 appear in the registry of the Roman 
churches. 

For this or some other reason, the ‘* Metropolitan Almanac ” of this year declines 
to make any computation of the ‘* Catholic population ”’ of the country. But the 
separate returns of bishops give material from which it appears that that population 
has increased about 242,000 in two years. A rough estimate of the arrivals in those 
years from Roman Catholic countries sums up 498,000 persons, more than double this 
number. It is, besides, to be presumed that the children of Roman Catholics grow 


up in the faith of their parents. 
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her to us as patroness of the United States.”* We have 
been examining it as an illustration of men’s habit of 
coming to worship that which they love. I leave now the 
effort to continue its historical development, to look at 
another of the principles of human nature from which it 
springs. 


II. This history shows, as all other history shows, man’s 
demand for a mediator between himself and God. 


™~ The whole testimony of antiquity made this demand, 
in its manufacture of demigods, children of gods, emana- 
tions from God. The children of Israel made it, when 
' they cried, “ Speak thou with us, and we will hear; but let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.” God recognized it 
himself, when he sent his Son into the world; whose posi- 
tion St. Paul defines, when he says, “ 'There is one Mediator 
between God and men,—the man Christ Jesus.” Jesus 
. recognizes this as his position; he brings man to God, and 
teaches him to say, “ Our Father.” Such is the new cove- 
nant, which he makes clear; and, conscious that men need 
the guide, he bids them remember him the Guide, even 
when they are nearest to God the Father, and pray the 
Father “in my name.” 

What follows? What, alas! but this? —that his own 
Church, although so taught, gains that rapt love of him, 
admiration for him, gratitude to him, that, as now to Mary, 
so then to Christ, it must pray to him, first as an Intercessor, 
then as the Omnipotent Intercessor, then as to God himself. 
And to God the Father, or God the Son, the grateful 
Church must offer its prayers. “It does not matter,” it 
says: “the two are one.” 

* « At the feet of Mary, immaculate, the ever-blessed mother of God, under 
whose auspices America was discovered and explored; whose intercession our pious 
predecessors always invoked; whom the Church has given us as patroness of the 


United States, —I offer this little book in deep humility.’? — Dedication of T. D. 
Mc Gee’s Catholic History of North America. 


a 


Are one? Is Jesus God? Where, then, is the Mediator 
between God and man? Men must have an intercessor, — 
some one to go between is what the word means, —a guide 
between them and God. “Is Jesus God? Then who shall 
come between my God and me?” Do you see that the same 
Athanasius, who is the chief exponent of the one doctrine, 
is forced to introduce its consequence in the other? And 
because he lifts one Mediator from the place between; as 
he lifts Jesus to be Very God, — he must give us another 
mediator, in praying to Mary, who shall seem more like us, 
while she is very near the God whom we adore. Not, of 
course, that that one man did this, — acute and powerful 
though he were. But, while the one tendency which he 
personified had its way, the other demand of the human 
heart claimed its gratification also. 

To know God, we need a Saviour, somewhat like our- 
selves; not Very God, but sorrowing as we sorrow, suffering 
as we suffer, tempted as we are. And when Jesus, in the 
blind gratitude of the ignorant Church, was lifted above 
the range of human sympathy; when he, too, was made 
God, — then men turned, of course, to the company of 
saints, and to this Mary, dearest saint of all, who had 
sighed with our sighs, wept with our tears, to say to her, 
« Speak thou with us, and we shall live; but let not God 
speak with us, lest we die.” 

These words do but paraphrase the language of the 
Roman Church in describing the provinces of Jesus and of 
Mary. . 

« The moon,” says Cardinal Hugo, “is typical of Mary, 
whose mild lustre illumines sinners amid the dreary night 
of sin: the sun is the figure of Jesus Christ, who illumines 
the just, who live in the light of grace.” “'T’o this propi- 
tious orb,” says Pope Innocent IIL, “he who is buried in 
the shades of iniquity should look.” “ Having lost divine 
grace,” adds Liguori, “the day disappears: there is no 
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more sun for him. But the moon is still in the horizon. 
Let him address himself to Mary: under her influence, 
thousands every day find their way to God.” * 


III. Such is the direct, legitimate result of the effort 
which a blinded Church, half-unconscious, made to remove 
the stumbling-block of a crucified Messiah. Christ eruci- 
fied was foolishness to the Greeks; and, in the fond hope 
of reconciling such, and of honoring him, the Church, by 
slow degrees, came to proclaim him God. In that moment 
is lost, of course, the Mediator between God and man. 
Because it lost him, it has been seeking every other name, 
—as if there were any other name under heaven whereby 
men could be saved. And now, at last, having elected this 
name of his mother, she, too, has been exalted more and 
more, loved more and more, and so lifted higher and higher, 
— until, at last, the same blind love has lifted her too, in 
just the same way, beyond the sphere of human sympa- 
thies. She, too, is pronounced incapable of sin. 


* Liguori, as above. 

+ This is by no means implied in the worship rendered her. For the Roman 
Church renders that form of worship, which it calls Latria, to God only: to Mary 
and the Saints it renders Doulia, of which Mary receives Hyper-doulia. This does 
not imply her freedom from sin, more than the worship of the Saints implies theirs. 
The history of the growth of the notion of her freedom from sin may be briefly told. 

It was not till Augustine’s time that the dogma of Original Sin got itself thoroughly 
stated; so that, before him, there is, of course, no intimation that Mary was specially 
free from the taint of it. The earliest passage now claimed by Roman Catholics, in 
support of it,—after the address of Gabriel, to which we have alluded,—is in 
Augustine. It is in the following words, in which, as will be seen, he is replying to 
Pelagius, in opposition to whom he states the doctrine of original sin: “ Deinde 
[Pelagius] commemorat eos qui non modo non peccagse, verunetiam juste vixisse 
referuntur, Abel, Enoch, Melchizedec, [and many others to] ipsam etiam Domini ac 
Salvatoris nostri matrem, quam dicit sine peccato confiteri necesse esse pietati, 
Excepta itaque sanct&é Virgine Marié, de qua propter honorem Domini nullam 
prorsus cum de peccatis agitur habere volo questionem,”’ &¢.* I omit the close of the 
sentence, because in the last words quoted are all which relate to the subject. The 
translation exhibits the same ambiguity as the text. ‘Then [Pelagius] names those 
who are said not only not to have sinned, but even to have lived justly, — Abel, 
Enoch, Melchizedee,.... even the very mother of our Lord and Saviour, he says 


* De Natura et Gratia, contra Pelagianos, ch. 36. 
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Those who loved her have been pressing the Pope to 
declare it. And at last he has assented—gladly. And, 
though he knew it not, in that moment her glory departed. 
For he has placed her beyond human fellowship when he 


that piety requires us to confess that she is without sin. Except, therefore, the 
sacred Virgin Mary, regarding whom, for the honor of our Lord, I absolutely wish to 
have no question, when sins are discussed,” &c., &c. 

Priestley, and, I suppose, other Protestant authorities, understand these last 
words to mean, “TI will not engage in controversy.”” The Roman Catholic interpre- 
ters read, “TI will have no question raised.’? The question is an open one, with the 
balance of right, I think, inclining to the former interpretation; for the honor due to 
Jesus is more naturally assigned as a reason for this than for the other. Whatever 
the passage mean, itis pretty certain that Augustine was not staunch in the doctrine. 
For, in the Pelagian controversy, he had many occasions to allude to Mary, in this 
very connection, and in all others he involves her in original sin. Fourteen such 
places are cited in the controversial authors, of which the shortest and most con- 
clusive seems to me this: ‘* Mary, descended from Adam, died because of sin; Adam 
died because of sin; and the flesh of our Lord, derived from Mary, died to take away 
sin.?? * 

The debated expression of Augustine’s appears of the more importance, because 
it is, so far as I have found, the only answer to Gibbon’s sneer, that ‘‘ the Latin 
Church has not disdained to borrow from the Koran the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mother.” The doctrine, in fact, is in the Koran quite as distinctly as in 
Augustine. The angels say to Mary, “God has chosen thee; he has exempted thee 
from every stain.” + The Somnites’ tradition is more distinct: ‘ According to a 
tradition from Mohammed, every person who comes into the world is touched at his 
birth by the Devil, and therefore cries out, — Mary and her Son alone excepted; 
between whom and the Evil Spirit God placed a veil, so that the Evil Spirit did not 
reach them. And for this reason, they say neither of them was guilty of any sin 
like the rest of the children of Adam.” 

The doctrine does not appear, with any distinctness, in Christian authorities for 
some centuries after. A great deal of discussion has been lavished upon the first 
declaration of it. Different authors fancy they have found different first statements 
of the doctrine, of which the earliest is in the eighth century. So far as I can find, 
St. Paschasius (Radbert), a French ecclesiastic, who died in 865, has the credit of 
first announcing in the Latin Church that Mary was conceived without hereditary 
sin. In the Greek Church it was suggested as early, and the doctrine established by 
the Constitutions of Manuel Comnenus in 1166. 

In the Western Church, the remarkable anomaly began, of a festival appointed in 
honor of this doctrine, before the doctrine was generally accepted. The canons of the 
church at Lyons proclaimed a Festival of the Immaculate Conception as early as 
1136, Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, had, thirty or forty years before, insti- 
tuted some similar ceremonial. This does not appear to have attracted general 


* In Psal. 34, cone. 2. 

+ Koran, ch. iii. 87. I translate Kasimirski’s French version. Sale simply reads, ‘‘has 
purified thee.” Gibbon says, “The doctrine is darkly hinted at in the Koran, and more clearly 
explained by the tradition of the Somnites.”” his is the tradition given above. 

+ Sale’s note at Koran, iii. 31. 
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declares her free from temptation. No longer can Mary be 
held up, as a loving example, in her faith and trust, to any 
frail disciple. He will say, and have a right to say, “ She 
was not tempted as Iam.” Did she love more truly than 


attention; but St. Bernard, in indignation at the temerity of the canons of Lyons, 
wrote to them to censure their presumption. ‘ We wonder,” he says, ‘* what some 
ef you mean, to bring in a new solemnity, which the custom of the Church is ignorant 
of; which reason does not prove, nor ancient tradition commend. What! are we 
more learned or devout than the Fathers? It is dangerous for us to presume to things 
which their prudence passed by. And, if so, what reason is there for the Feast of 
the Conception? How can her Conception be asserted to be Holy, which was not 
of the Holy Ghost, — not to say that it is of sin, —and how can it have a Festival 
if it is not Holy? ‘The glorious Virgin will willingly be without this honor, where 
either sin is honored, or sanctity seems to be falsely brought in.””?* Thomas Aquinas, 
whose opinion of Mary, like Bernard’s, I have quoted above, also pronounced against 
this festival, and the opinion it was founded on. And thus a discussion of centuries 
began, preposterous in the detail on both sides, and only of interest here, as showing 
that the doctrine of the Church was wholly undecided. When, as late as Duns 
Scotus, he defended festival and opinion both, the Franciscan order followed him 
warmly. Perhaps that was the reason why the Dominicans opposed the festival and 
opinion. A controversy thus beginning, lasted in the Roman Church till within two 
hundred years,—highly respectable bodies and writers taking each side. Pope 
Sixtus IV. approved the ritual for the festival in 1476, and in 1483 threatened with 
excommunication those who represented it as a heresy. The Council of Trent, in its 
decree of Original Sin, declares that “it is not the intention of the Council to include 
the Virgin Mary under it.”” It calls her conception immaculate, and appoints the 
Constitutions of Sextus to be observed in regard to it. This did not check the contro- 
versy, however. In Spain, it was at its height in the next century. In 1617, a 
decree of the Inquisition, confirmed by the Pope, ordered that the opinion of the 
** Maculists *? should neither be preached nor condemned. The Spanish king pressed 
Paul V. for some determination of the matter, which he constantly declined. Gregory 
XY., his successor, did the same; saying, ‘*The eternal wisdom has not yet dis- 
covered to the Church the recesses of so great a mystery.”’+ But in 1667 and 1671, 
Alexander VII., at the instance of Philip of Spain, while he forbade preaching on the 
subject, approved the doctrine. His proclamation is quoted in the Pope’s recent letter. 
The friends of the doctrine seem to haye gained ground steadily; and, in 1708, 
Clement XI. directed that the festival should be celebrated throughout the Roman 
Church. This is—unless I except different alterations made in the ritual—the last 
decision of that Church on the subject, till this of Pius IX. That of Alexander VII. 
is the last quoted by Pius in his letter. 

The doctrine, meanwhile, had neyer been pronounced a dogma of the Church, for 
reasons such as Gregory XV. gave; and Iam informed by Roman Catholic authori- 
ties, that it was not heresy to disbelieve it, until the decree of December last. Sixtus 
IV.’s decree seems to be passed by, therefore. For many years, now, the worshippers 
of Mary have been pressing anew on the Papal See the decision it has now made. In 
the Pastoral we have twice quoted, Archbishop Cullen of Ireland says of the doctrine, 


* Letter, No. 174, to the Canons at Lyons. 
+ Legatio Philippi III. et Phil. IV. ad Paul V. et Greg. XV. 
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I love? The answer is, “Perhaps; but she was not 
tempted as I am.” In this great act, the Roman Church 
has taken from her that fellow-feeling, that complete human 
sympathy, which made her Queen of Sinners. 

And if it had life enough before it, to continue through 
another turn of the wheel the history of the past, it would 
go on until it had made a fourfold God, with her as one 
person in its Quaternity; and would find again some 
humbler Intercessor,— some human Mediator, tempted as 
we are,—to come between that God and our imperfec- 
tion. 

@ The worship of Mary, and the declaration of her sinless- . 
{ness, are thus the direct and legitimate results of that 
f doctrine of the Trinity, which, by making Jesus equal with’ 
{ God, leaves no Mediator between my God and me. 

The Roman Church accepts these legitimate results. ae 
The Protestant Church shrinks from them; and for fear of 


them recoils, in practice, from that view of the Trinity. }, Ne fy 


In practice. In theory, almost every Protestant Church | 
retains it. But in the practice of Protestantism, in its ’' 
prayers, it prays to the Father; in its preaching, points to 
the example of the Son, as one tempted as we are,—as 
that of the man Christ Jesus. Its creeds are orthodox. — 
Its practice, its devotions, its sermons, are heterodox. — 
Thus, and thus only, do the strict churches of Protestantism 
escape the fatal conclusion of their Romanist brethren. 


«Such is the received doctrine of all the Catholic world; and we hope that the Supreme 
Pontiff who now fills the chair of St. Peter will soon put the seal of infallibility upon 
it, by declaring it a dogma of the Catholic Church, and thus satisfy the pious aspirations 
of the faithful Christians who desire to add a new wreath of glory to the diadem of 
their celestial Queen, and to bring into a stronger light the most exalted of mere 
creatures.” 

In Pope Pius’s letter defining the dogma, he traces the history from the institution 
of the festival; claims that the Fathers all held to the doctrine with unanimity un- 
exampled, and that the Council of Trent declared it ‘“‘as far as the time and 
circumstances rendered it opportune.” He then gives an account of the earnest . 
requests made to his predecessor and himselt to “define the dogma.”” 
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fThey keep their Mediator, by a disregard of the creed 
) which makes him God. bi 


| And only so! 


We, who have never lost our Mediator, — who hold still 
to the faith of the beginning, that the Son of God is 
Mediator between God and man, — in witnessing this new 
corruption, have cause for gratitude, as well as sorrow, — 
gratitude, not boasting. 

We are not led, on the one hand, by the loss of this 
Mediator Jesus, to seek salvation by any other name. 
Nor are we compelled, on the other hand, to keep out of 
sight one half a creed, that we may gain the benefit of the 
other. 

Reasons here, I say, for gratitude, not for boasting. 
Hereafter, when we speak of such corruptions of the faith 
as the Councils of old time assented to, we shall not be 
heard as those who speak of impossibilities. "We have this 
example of to-day to illustrate what we mean. But this is 
not all. 

When we say of the scholastic Trinity that it lifts 
Jesus too high to be the companion of sinners, — that 
no man believes thatthe Infinite God is “tempted as we 
are,” — we have this Mother-worship of the Roman Church 
to illustrate that declaration. But this is not all. 

When we say that men love to make Gods of those 
who have served them and blessed them, and that thus 
they lifted Jesus to be equal with his Father, we have this 
instance from to-day to illustrate that position, — his mother 
declared sinless, because millions who loved her begged a 
Pope to decree it. And this is not all. 

Here is one exhibition more, of the tangled train of con- 
sequence which they drag after them, who, with the best 
of motives,. waver, trim, accommodate, or compromise in 
faith. It seemed a venial error —a little thing —to the 
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Fathers at Alexandria, — surrounded by Egyptian trinities, 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic trinities, even half-Jewish 
trinities, perhaps Indian trinities,—to show that their 
humble faith had in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, cts Trinity too. It had. And how venial the error, 
how slight the effort, to accommodate this a little here, and 
a little there, so as to conciliate unbelievers,—to seduce 
the learned! A little thing it seemed. And yet it has 
brought such a train after it, of little things growing into 
giant enormities! 

And we? Are we never tempted to make “little con- 
cessions,” —to give way a little here, to understate a little 
there,— that so we may conciliate adversaries, — perhaps 
unbelievers? Ah! truth’s mirror, clear as the heavens, is 
stained by very little things. And if you mean to keep it 
clear, —if you will give it to your children clear, that they 
to theirs may deliver it still clear,—you will not utter a 
whisper but what the mouth of God might have spoken; 
not understate by a jot, nor overstate by a tittle, the simple 
faith you have in the crucified Jesus. For how terrible the 
recompense, when ages shall have rolled by you — (what is 
time to immortals ?),— if you too shall then see, — as those 
old Fathers see this day,— that your timidity or your over- 
zeal has stained that mirror with a tinge! A tinge may 
darken all those long ages; and the tears of ages and their 
struggles, may-be the blood of saints, may-be the fires of 
martyrdom ‘be needed, before it is rubbed clear. 
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